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ON THE INTRODUCTION 



ALPHABETICAL WEITING IN lEELAFD 



When or by whom the Irish alphabet was first brought into use in this island is a qncstion the so- 
lution of which should cast some light on the claims of our ancient annals to the character of au- 
thentic history. These annals hare, it is certain, amid much that appears dubious, some very curious 
inheraat evidences of truthfulness. Yet, notwithstanding such evidences, if alphabetic writing were 
not practised in Ireland three thousand years ago (and many writers maintain it was not) the com- 
pilation which professes to he the ancient chronicles of the Irish nation anterior to Christianity must 
be a fabrication of the dark ages. Por to transmit by oral tradition such a chain of consecutive 
events, extending back in unbroken order for more than a thousand years before the Ohristian era, 
would be almost impossible. It is therefore plain that, if our Milesian forefathers were unacquainted 
with letters, the records of the ancient pagan kings and their government, which the Irish people 
believed and cherished in Christian ages when Ireland was the most liberal and learned nation of 
Europe, is but a myth, a tissue of fables. On the other hand, if it can be proved that the early 
colomsts were a lettered people, we turn with awakened curiosity to the examination of what pro- 
fesses to be their national chronicles. 

Those who have advanced the theory of the more ancient Hibernians being an unlettered people 
say that the Irish characters used in our old manuscripts must be debased and mutilated Soman 
letters introduced to Ireland with Christianity, and that the Ogham is an invention coeval with their 
introduction. But neither of these assertions can be proved. Their advocates, however, argue that as 
the tide of population in central Europe swept westward over the continent, and that, in its course, as 
Q-aul, Belgium, and Britain must have been passed before Ireland, the latter could not have had the 
use of letters prior to the Christian era, because no national records of the former have been found 
which countenance the idea of their having had it. These are at best mere probabilities deduced 
from an hypothesis ; yet this continental theory is adhered to with as much tenacity as if it were 
founded on proved facts ; and, in its defence, Irish evidences of its falsity have been disregarded by 
modern English writers. It would be a hopeless task to attempt to grapple with such theoretic rea- 
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Boners if no unequivocal proof could be adduced to show that Ireland had letters, even though Gaul 
Belgium and Britain may aave had none in those early ages. Such proof has again and again been 
brought forward, yet it takes but sftnder hold of the preoccupied theorist. 

If we had not, in looking at the pros and cons of this disputed question, observed what appears to 
us a hitherto unnoticed yet incontestible evidence, not only that the early colonists of Ireland came 
direct from a southern clime, but that they brought a knowledge of the elements of alphabetic 
writing along with them, we should now feel little disposition to enter upon such litigated ground. 
Our proofs, all centred in the Irish alphabet itself, are simple, but we think conclusive. 

It is well known, that sixteen out of the eighteen letters, which at present compose the Irish alpha- 
bet, bear the same names that designate sixteen common trees and shrubs found in the island. They 
are thus remarked on in the AbbS Mac Geoghegan's History of Ireland, written a hundred years 
ago:— 

" The alphabet of the Milesians has this in common with the Hebrew, that in both languages the 
name of the letter is also the name of another object. For example, in the Hebrew, Aleph signifies 
guide or conductor, Beth, a hotise. Thus, in the Milesian, Beith is the name of the birch-tree, Luis 
signifies the mountain ash, and Nion, the true ash. There is the difference, however, that the He- 
brew letters derive their names from all kinds of objects, whereas those of the Milesian represent only 
names of trees." But the names of those sixteen Irish letters reveal to our view two truths much 
more important to the subject in hand than any relation the characters bear to the Hebrew. They 
tell us that the early inhabitants of this country brought the knowledge of those letters with them 
to Ireland, and that those colonists came from a southern region where Irish trees were unknown. 

The alphabetic list includes all or nearly all our native trees. From the coincidence of appella- 
tions we infer that, on the early colonization of the island, our trees were named after the letters, not 
the letters after the trees ; as it would be impossible to find in any language the forest trees unde- 
signedly furnished with names the initial sounds of which express all the various simple sounds 
requisite to make up an alphabet ; and, equally impossible would it be, to induce an unlettered 
people to give up names by which they had heretofore known their trees, and universally adopt a 
new nomenclature at the bidding of a learned few, supposing the alphabetic elements had been in- 
troduced at a later age. It is plain that the Irish names still in use must bo those by which the 
early colonists first designated the trees of Ireland. 

Had the lettered settlers come as a small colony among the people who had already given names 
to the forest denizens, they would, as matter of course, have adopted appellations in general use there. 
Or had they been previously acquainted with our trees, as they must have been had they come from 
France or from Britain, they would have adhered to the names by which they had known them, in- 
stead of naming them after elementary characters. Whatever way we view it, the deduction seems 
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inevitable, that the trees were unknown to the early colonists, and therefore they named them after 
alphabetic letters with which they were familiar before their arrrival. In no other way do we see 
how the letters and the native trees could bear in the Irish language the same cognomina. If 
it can be otherwise explained, we ask for the explanation. 
The Irish alphabet in its ancient order is as follows :— 



1. B.—Bcith, 


Birch. 


10. M Muin, 


Tine. 


2. L.—LuM, 


Mounttun ash. 


11. Q.—Gort, 


. Ivy. 


3. ¥.—Feam, 


Alder. 


12. V.—PetJi, 


Not explained 


4. S.—Suil, 


Willow. 


13, K—Buis, 


Elder. 


5. N.—Nion, 


Ash 


14. A.—Ailm, 


Mr tree. 


6. H-— flwotfj, . 


White thorn. 


15. 0.—Onn, 


Broom. 


7. D.—Duir, 


Oak. 


16 TJ.—Ur, 


Heath. 


8. I.—Teine, 


Not explained. 


17. K—Eadha, . 


Aspen. 


9. C.—Coll, 


Hazel. 


18. I — lagha, 


Yew. 



A few centuries ago the ancient order of the Irish alphabet was changed, to bring the arrange- 
ment more into harmony with that of the Roman. At present the letters are ranged thus — 
ABCDEFaiLMNOPRSTUH. 

The resemblance between the Irish and the Roman letters undoubtedly points to a common 
origin ; the Irish being, as we hold, both from number and structure, the more ancient of the two, 
and exhibiting little more than the primitive elements before additions were made by the Greeks. 
Dr. O'Conor, the late learned librarian of Stowe, has proved that the genuine antique Irish alphabet 
had really but sixteen characters, (instead of eighteen as now represented,) thus numerically corres- 
ponding with the alphabet brought into Greece by Cadmus. Moore, in his History of Ireland, re- 
marks : — " While all the more recent and mixed forms of language adopted the additional letters of 
the Greeks, the Irish alone continued to adhere to the original number; the same number, no doubt, 
which Herodotus saw graven on the tripods in the temple of Apollo, at Thebes — the same number 
which the people of Attica adhered to with such constancy, that it became a customary phrase 
among the Greeks to say of anything very ancient, that it was in Attic letters." 

The little intercourse of the early colonists of Ireland with the Roman people may have prevented 
the adoption of the improvements which intervened before they became acquainted with Roman lite- 
rature. But at the time that acquaintance was formed, the Irish were too much attached to what 
had been handed down to them by their ancestors from remote antiquity to adopt the number and 
order of the Roman alphabet as a substitute for their own. Eveu in writing Latin, they adhered 
to the forms recognized in their national alphabet, and introduced express and unmntilated Greek 
ones to supply their defidencies. 
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We are much inclined to the belief that, however varied be the alphabetical characters now nscd 
among the nations of the earth, they all emanated from one common centre. That other but less 
perfect modes of recording facts and ideas existed among mankind prior to the alphabetical inven- 
tion, is more than probable Of these we may, perhaps, hold the hieroglyphics of Egypt and of 
Mexico, and the mode of writing used by the Chinese, as still existing specimens. But with which 
of the early nations of antiquity that most sublime of inventions, alphabetic writing, originated 
is now impossible to know. Whether the divinely-inspired mind, which first conceived it, arose 
among the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, or Egyptians, is matter only of 
conjecture. But that from some of these nations our ancestors must have learned the primitive 
alphabet which they brought along with them when coming first to Ireland, is the great idea which 
strikes us as having reason and all the evidence of the case to sustain it. On this subject the late 
Lord Kosse wrote thus in 1795* : — 

" The Phoenicians were certainly among the first people that we have any record of, who knew 
the use of letters. The Irish alphabet at this day consists of but seventeen ; f which is a very 
strong proof that these letters were transmitted by a colony that emigrated at a very early period, 
and that they were not introdaoed here through the medium of Glreeoe or Rome at any time sub- 
sequent to the Trojan war. * * * Does any man suppose that the Irish invented an alphabet 
themselves? If he does, he must allow them the highest degree of ingenuity : for the invention of 
an alphabet is a most wonderful achievement of human genius : what even the great, and wise, and 
ancient nation of the Chinese cannot be said to have yet accomplished. To suppose therefore that 
the alphabet of the Irish was an invention of their own, is to give them much more credit than 
they ever claimed." 

In Smith's Gaelic Antiquities we find the following remarks : — " If this alphabet (the Irish) had 
not been borrowed, at least before the time of the Trojan war, when Palamedes made the first alpha- 
betic additions, we cannot conceive it should be so simple. Or if the Druids should cuU it, it would 
be remarkable that they should hit precisely on the letters of Cadmus, and reject none but the later 
additions." And Huddleston, (Life ofToland) observes — " If the Irish had culled or selected their 
alphabet from the Romans, how or by what miracle could they have hit on the identical letters 
Cadmus brought from Phoenicia, and rejected aU the rest ? Had they thrown sixteen dice sixteen 
times, and turned up the same number every time, it would not have been so marvellous as this." 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the Hebrew and Irish alphabets should be the only ones still 
in use which have not had numerous additions since the primitive age of letters. It would be an 
interesting inquiry to ascertain the peculiar influences in each case which have led to this result. But 

• Then Sir Laurence Parsons, Bart.—" Observations t In enumerating the characters of the Irish alphabet 

on the Bequest of Henry Flood, Esq., &c."— H as a modern addition is often omitted— thus making 

the number J 7. 
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that the Irish alphabet has those eight letters less than the EomaQ alphabet is an unanswered and 
uaanswerable argument against the idea of Ireland having reoeiyed her elementary characters from 
Latin sources, any more than from the meridian age of classical Greek. 

With such evidences to the contrary as the subject afforded, it is marvellous that learned and 
thinking men could tolerate the idea which English writers of the present age seem generally to have 
adopted, that Ireland had her first knowledge of letters from St. Patrick and his co-missionaries- 
Ancient English writers did not entertain such an absurdity. However prejudiced against Irish 
claims as was the poet Spenoer, in common with others of his countrymen who had got possession 
of confiscated estates in this island, he speaks candidly on this point. In his " View of the State of 
Ireland," written in the Mxteenth century, he says : — " It is certain that Ireland hath had the use of 
letters very anciently, and long before England. Whence they had those letters is hard to say. 
Whether they at their first coming into the land brought them ; or afterwards by trading with other 
nations which had letters, learned them from them ; or devised them among themselves, is very 
doubtful. The Saxons of England are said to have their letters and learning and learned men from 
the Irish, and that also appeareth by the likeness of the character, for the Saxon character is the 
same with the Irish." That the Saxons brought no alphabet to England, but derived their first 
knowledgo of letters from Ireland, was the opinion, not only of the learned Dr. Johnson, and of the 
great British antiquarian, Camden, but of every other well informed Anglo-Saxon writer we know 
of, who studied and wrote upon the subject in the early ages of English literature. 

The unsustained assertions of the historian Hume, and the prejudiced dogmatism of such authors 
as Dr. Ledwich, respecting the unlettered barbarism of the ancient Irish, have had a temporary but 
cannot have an enduring influence in perverting public opinion on a subject in which they are so 
capable of disproof. 

All that wo now ask from the English mind, for our recently translated national annals, is a fair 
and careful scrutiny, and that they be approached with feelings as far removed from easy credulity 
as from that fashionable rejecting scepticism which, instead of teaching to discriminate truth from 
fable, tends but to mystify the ancient history of the world. Yebi Auaiob. 



